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have to stay. But if we do stay voluntarily, then God ex- 
pects us to keep the rule and will call us to account for 
our observance of each and every rule as long as we are in 
the : 

This is not to say that each and every rule in our book 
of rules is commanded under pain of sin, because they are 
not, However, if a rule which is not commanded otherwise 
than in the rule is deliberately broken, such an act is rarely 
without sin, not because of the binding force of the par- 
ticular rule, but because of the motive for which the rule 
was broken. For example, if one fails to get to bed on time 
according to rule, it might not be sinful by reason of the 
binding force of the rule itself, but the motive for which 
one does not get to bed on time will rarely be anything else 
but sensuality, slothfulness, or self-indulgence. Again, if 
one indulges in reading which is forbidden by the rule, 
while it might not be sinful by reason of the rule, it will 


rarely be without some degree of culpability if it is delib- 
erate by reason of negligence or curiosity, The natural law 
forbids us to act from unreasonable or inordinate motives, 
and if a motive is inordinate, we do have sin. However, to 
appeal to a motive of fear of sin instead of love to urge 
a Religious to obey the rule is highly unworthy of one who 


has consecrated himself to God. The very fact that we 
accepted the holy habit is a visible reminder of our moral 
contract with God and the community. 

The community, when it accepted us, took on its own 
obligations and its own responsibilities in our regard. It 
assumed the obligation to teach us, to develop us, to show 
us the way to sanctity, according to its own particular 
spirit, We, on the other hand, took upon ourselves the 
obligation and the duty (it is not a question of free choice), 
the obligation and the duty to be faithful to the prescrip- 
tions of the rules and the customs, That obligation embraces 
not only our external observance of them but likewise our 
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sincere and honest effort to put on their very spirit. 

Consequently, if we hope to attain any degree of intimacy 
with God in mental prayer, such an attitude of mind, such 
a love for the rule, and devotion to the rule, and fidelity 
to the rule must be developed from the very beginning. 

Remote preparation, then, for mental prayer consists in 
developing the dispositions proper to prayer, or dispositions 
of soul which are necessary conditions of prayer; and prom- 
inent among these are the dispositions of humility and fidel- 
ity to God's will as manifested to us in the holy rule. 


Proximate Preparation for Mental Prayer 


The proximate preparation for mental prayer takes place 
the night before and immediately preceding the meditation 
in the morning. We hear, as a rule, the points read for us 
at our night prayers. From that time until we go to sleep, 
we prepare proximately for our meditation by mulling over, 
as it were, the topic of meditation, trying to recall what we 
know about it, what we've heard about it and read about 
it. We try to plan what we hope to get out of the medita- 
tion. Again, in the morning, from the time we rise, and 
while on our way to chapel, we recall our thoughts of the 
night before. Finally, the immediate preparation consists 
in acts of faith, adoration and thanksgiving, and sorrow and 
humility which we make to enlist God's help in our prayer, 
These acts are frequently provided for in the community 
formulary of morning prayers said in common immediately 
preceding Gur meditation. So, preparation for mental prayer 
consists in disposing ourselyes, getting ourselves in condi- 
tion for prayer both remotely and proximately. 

As to the means of making the prayer itself, many of the 
saints and spiritual writers have devised different and vary- 
ing methods of mental prayer. A method of prayer, quite 
simply, is a scheme or device or aid to he!p us direct and 
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help to clarify the process just explained. Therefore, let us 
suppose the subject of our meditation is the holy rule, or 
reasons for venerating the holy rules, or love of the holy 
rules, or some topic in general on the holy rules. What is 
the first point we are going to think of? The first point is the 
nature, or the what of the topic. Then will come the why, 
or the motives, and finally, the how, or the means. They 
don't, of course, have to be thought of in that precise order. 
That, however, is the most logical order: What is the thing? 
Why should I have it? Or do it? And how can I? But there 
is no reason why we can not think about the motives first. 
Frequently the very nature of the topic constitutes its mo- 
tives. For example, suppose we are meditating on loving 
God, The very nature of God, in that subject, constitutes 
the motive for loving Him, ie., His goodness, mercy, love, 
and so on, But in general, the order will be nature, motives, 
and means. 


Nature of the Holy Rules 


So, then, we are about to make mental prayer on the sub- 
ject of the holy rules, The first point to think about, after 
our immediate preparation, after we have asked God to help 
us, is the what of the holy rules, the nature of our topic. We 
start to think and we say to ourselves: 

“Now, what are the holy rules? I have read them once, or 
many times, or have heard them read. Certainly, if they are 
anything, they are a guide for me—a guide to my daily living, 
my daily life. Is there any moment of my day, from the time 
that I wake up till the time I go to sleep at night, is there any 
moment of my day that isn’t legislated for and directed by 
those rules? They tell me what to do minute by minute 
everyday, every moment of the day—thereby assuring me of 
doing God's will every single moment of my day. I can’t 
miss! What a means to sanctity that is! The rule not only 
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tells me what God wills me to do at every moment of the 
day—not only is it a guide to the actions of my daily life— 
but it also tells me the spirit in which I should do these 
things. Isn't that a wonderful thing! Whole sections of the 
tule are devoted to instructing me in what virtues in partic- 
ular the spirit of my state consists. The virtues which con- 
stitute the particular spirit of our community. What a 
wonderful thing! It not only tells me what to do, but how 
to do it, the spirit in which I should do it. So the rule is my 
guide. 

“But, as I think of it, it is more than a guide book to me, 
more than a tourist's brochure. If I want to go though the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, I could, for fifty cents, buy a 
guide book and it would tell me what was in every room and 
where each thing was in every room. But if I didn’t feel like 
visiting the room with the mummies in it, I would be free 
not to go that day. I could decide not to go into the furni- 
ture section because today, I just want to see the sculptures 
and paintings. I don’t think I'll bother with the ceramics 
today. But the rule is not like that. I can not pick and choose 
among its articles and paragraphs, because it is a sacred law 
for me. When I entered the community, I made a bargain 
with God to follow this rule. So now I can’t pick and choose 
among its prescripts as to which I will follow. I must follow 
them all. 

“Furthermore, where did this rule come from? When I 
think of it, it was written by a saint, or one who may well 
be a saint someday. What a privilege it is to have such a rule 
to follow. Certainly it was the will of God inspiring our holy 
founder as to what to write. And if this rule is an expression 
of the will of God, written through His inspiration, it must be 
a pretty wonderful thing, 

“God made rules for everything in the world. He made 
rules for the lilies of the fields, for the birds of the air; and 
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if He made such wonderful rules for them, what care would 
He not lavish on the rule for my life, for me, who am so much 
more valuable than they—He told me that himself. And if 
God moved our holy founder to write this rule, this book of 
directions for the sanctification of my soul, I must have some 
idea of how much God regards that rule and how much He 
dislikes contempt of it or disregard of it, or thinking of it in 
a slighting way, or neglecting it. 

“So, for all these reasons, dear God, the rule must be a 
wonderful thing. Thanks for calling me to live by it. Thanks 
for exposing me to it, for letting me know that there is such 
a wonderful thing. I'm going to need Your help if I'm going 
to be faithful to it. How many times I've slipped already! 
Of course, You know I didn't think very much of it at the 
time, because I didn’t know all that I'm learning now. When 
1 first heard the rule, my thought was: “Well, if you can get 
away with breaking it, it’s all right. But I didn’t realize the 


place it had in Your scheme of things, but I'm sorry for that, 
dear Lord, 


Motives for Keeping the Holy Rules 


“Tve been thinking about the what of the rule and the 
very fact that I've been thinking about the what, and have 
seen that it is so wonderful, that, in itself, is a motive for fol- 
lowing it. The fact that it came from You, that it is Your will 
for me is another motive. Think of how many Religious of 
our community in the world now are living by this rule, how 
many over all the years of the existence of this community, 
how many have lived by it and are now saints in heaven be- 
cause they followed this rule, For all these years, perhaps 
centuries, it has been making saints out of people, and it can 
do that for me, too. 

“Besides, dear Lord, what better way do I have for show- 
ing my love to You than by doing what You tell me in the 
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rule? Having the rule is just as if you stepped down on 
earth and told me exactly what You wanted me to do at every 
moment, And I'm sitting here telling You I love You. I love 
You—trying to tell You that I love You. What better way is 
there to love You than to tell You that I want to keep the 
holy rules? I want to love You by keeping the rule perfectly, 
because it is Your command for me—Your private set of com- 
mandments that You have given me. I can become a saint 
by doing Your will. If sanctity means doing Your will and 
keeping my will united to Yours, what better way is there to 
be a saint than by keeping the rules completely? 

“I remember hearing one time about Pope Clement VIII 
who said that if anybody showed him a Religious who had 
kept his rule perfectly all his life, he would canonize him 
immediately, without even waiting for miracles. That is a 
wonderful thought for me to have dear Lord. May it help 
me to keep the rule better. 

“These rules are Your plan for my sanctity. These rules— 
I don’t have to look around to other communities to learn 
how to be a saint. Being a saint for me is not the same as 
being a saint for a Trappist, or a hermit or a member of some 
other community. Being a saint for me means following 
these rules that You called me to follow. Their rule is the 
best for them, and these rules are the best for me. The rules 
of every community are the best for every community, and 
only for the ones that You call to those communities. You 
call all souls to develop differently—to manifest your perfec- 
tion differently. Even in nature we don't find the cucumber 
developing and trying to imitate a squash. Nor do we find 
a squash trying to develop in imitation of a cucumber, even 
though they might have some similarities. So, You have 
called each thing to its own particular perfections, and that's 
how You want me to develop, dear Lord, according to the 
perfection of and after the manner of ovr community and 
not after the manner of other Religious, however praise- 
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rule is to get our will to act, to get our will to make acts or 
affections of love, desire, hope, contrition, sorrow, admira- 
tion, adoration, and, finally, our resolution. So, as soon as we 
find we can make them, we should let ourselves go! That is 
our objective, that is our aim. To make these acts is what 
we are striving for in mental prayer. 

Now, having not so briefly spoken about the means for 
carrying out mental prayer, it would not be amiss to mention 
a few difficulties that one might encounter in its practice. 
First of all, we should make up our mind never to judge the 
value of or the effects of our mental prayer by our feelings. 
They in themselves have nothing to do with its essence or 
its goodness or badness. 


The Lack of Feeling in Prayer 


In prayer, there are two possible experiences we can have 
as far as our feelings are concerned. When we first begin 
the practice of mental prayer, God sometimes fills us with 
the greatest kind of consolation, even sensible consolation. 
We might think: “Oh, how wonderful this is! I am sorry 1 
wasn't taught all this before. What a wonderful life I have 
ahead of me. How I love this mental prayer!” But suddenly 
it may happen that God takes away from us all those sensible 
consolations, all those wonderful feelings, all that apparent 
ease and facility. Then we begin to wonder what has hap- 
pened to us because we are not praying any more. Here is 
what has happened: We have been judging the value of our 
prayer by those pleasurable feelings we had. When the feel- 
ings were taken away, we thought the substance of prayer 
had been lost, which is not true at all. 

On the other hand, we may experience none of those 
warming feelings and consolations. Our prayer might be 
the driest kind of struggle, like being forced to eat a box of 
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saltines without any water. We might get no satisfaction, 
no consolation from it at all. But consolation is not the meas- 
ure of the value of our mental prayer, or of the goodness of 
it. We read of our divine Saviour in the Garden that being 
in agony, He prayed the more. Certainly He was experienc- 
ing no pleasure, no consolation in His prayer. Yet who would 
dare to say that it was not good prayer? That His prayer was 
good He proved by His conformity to His Father's will. So 
too, the effects of our mental prayer and the value of it and 
the benefit of it are to be judged, not by our feelings, but 
by our actions, by what we do. For prayer is the uniting of 
our minds and will to God. That is why our Lord said, 
“Pray always.” He didn't advise, “Say prayers always,” but 
“pray always.” That is, He told us to have our will and mind 
united to God always, 

When we are engaged in mental prayer, when we are 
struggling to unite our will to God, not because we enjoy it 
but because we please God thereby, then, we are praying. 
That is His will for us at that time, Therefore, if, independ- 
ently of our getting any consolation from it, independently 
of our likes or dislikes for it, if we go to mental prayer and 
strive to keep on trying to pray in spite of dryness or distrac- 
tions, then we are praying and our prayer is good. 

The value does not depend upon how we feel about it or 
the satisfaction we get from it. Moreover, the less personal 
satisfaction we get from our prayer, the more valuable it is 
likely to be. If we are struggling to pray to please God, and 
not to please ourselves, if that is why we remain there, then 
our prayer is all the more valuable because there is no ad- 
mixture of self-will in it. 


The Lack of Beautiful Thoughts in Prayer 
Another difficulty must be avoided. We must not fall into 
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For example, it profiteth nothing to say: “Today I resolve 
to be charitable,” or, “Today I resolve to be better,” or, 
“Today I resolve to be patient.” We are wasting our breath 
on such generic resolutions and we might as well save it 
for something useful. Unless we specify and particularize 
and challenge ourself with the details of the resolution, 
we won't succeed in carrying it out. 

So, no matter what virtue we are practicing, or what 
fault we are trying to overcome, we must try to forsee at 
meditation, if we can, the precise time today we are likely 
to be tempted in this way. In the case of overcoming a 
fault, we must, in formulating our resolution, ask ourselves 
when we are likely to be uncharitable, in what place, and 
under what circumstances? Or when are we likely to be 
tempted to entertain this antipathy, or to be impatient, 
or to be proud, or to be stubborn, or to be anything else? 
Is it after breakfast? Is it while we are doing our duty? 


Is it at class? Is it at the spiritual exercises? When is it? 

If we are able to pin-point it, then that is the time we 
should resolve about: “At eight o'clock this morning, in 
our duty, or at ten o'clock in our office or at eleven o'clock 
in the class, when I am tempted to do such and such, I 
resolve to...” but what do we resolve to do? 


Resolutions Should Be Positive 


Right here, let us not make the mistake of resolving 
that: I won't be impatient, I won't be unkind, I won't 
entertain that jealousy or antipathy, I won't be stubborn, 
In the first place, that is not resolving to do something 
but resolving not to do something. And not acting is always 
weaker and less effectual than acting. 

In the second place, it smacks of the kind of resolution 
Saint Peter took in all his pride and impetuousness. “Even 
though they all deny you, Pa not deny you.” We know, 
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of course, that before the day was over, Saint Peter had 
fallen on his face. That was because he trusted in himself 
and his own strength and efforts. We must not repeat his 
mistake. 

Our resolution should always manifest trust in God and 
mistrust in ourselves. Our Lord said, “Without me, you 
can do nothing.” He did not say we could do a little bit 
but He said, “Without me you can do nothing.” Therefore, 
our resolution should always be to do something, and the 
something we should resolve to do is pray, to call upon 
God's help during temptation. The most important time 
to pray is in the midst of the temptation, at the height of 
the attack by the enemy. If we should not call for rein- 
forcements against the enemy at that time, when should we 
do so? 

Therefore, no matter what fault we are trying to over- 
come, our resolution at morning prayers will always be to 
pray during temptation. Hence, our resolution will run 
like this: This morning, at eight o'clock, in the community 
room, when I will be tempted to give so and so a sharp 
answer, I will pray such and such a prayer. Furthermore, 
right then and there at meditation time, we should deter- 
mine precisely which prayer or aspiration we will say dur- 
ing temptation that day, Perhaps it will be a prayer we 
will make up ourselves, Perhaps it will be an invocation 
selected from a litany. No matter. The important thing 
is to select the prayer and determine to say it when we 
are tempted to commit our predominant fault. 


Resolutions and Fire Drills 


But there is yet a step further to go in formulating our 
resolution, which can be made clear in this manner; All the 
process of devising our resolution bears a striking analogy 
to a fire drill. The purpose of a fire drill is to pre-determine, 
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ing up and sla Him, then genuflecting and spitting at 
Bes cal wedlee Hel oneal 
Poor, gentle Christ! Then imagine one soldier stepping for- 
ward from that crowd, reeling toward Christ. Suddenly a 
hush comes over them all. They fall back afraid, i 
They watch breathlessly as they see that big burly soldier 
go up and kneel down before the gentle Christ with an ap- 
parent change of heart. They hear him say, “Master, I am 
sorry for my part in this, I am truly sorry.” Then, when the 
hush has completely subdued the crowd, imagine him stand- 
ing up completely, wiping his mouth with the back of his 
hand and then hauling off and striking Christ across the 
face again, laughing jeeringly, and getting the others to join 
in the laugh at his mock sorrow. 

Just the relation of such an incident strikes horror into our 
hearts. Yet, is that not precisely what we do when we go to 
confession to tell our Lord we are sorry, and at the same time 


have no intention of ever doing anything about that 
athy, about that unkindness, about that uncharitable s 4 
about that impatience, about that bitterness? We tell Him 


we are sorry; we pretend that we are sorry, but in reality 
we have no intention in the world of doing anything to 
change; for all practical purposes we intend continuing to 
do the same thing over again. 

Yet, unless we are sorry for our sins and intend, with God's 
help, to do what we can to avoid them in the future, they 
are not and can not be forgiven. Thus it can be possible to 
confess venial sins and not have them forgiven, because we 
are not sorry for them. 

We can be sorry and be as fearful as we will that we might 
fall in the future; but the purpose of amendment means that 
here and now, our intention and our resolution is, with God’s 
help, to do everything possible to try not to commit this sin 
again. We will use all the means necessary not to fall into 
this deliberate sin again, 
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It is not difficult to stir up such sorrow in our hearts and 
wills if we only think of the motives that we have for being 
sorry. If anyone in the world had done as much for us as 
our Lord has, and we continued to treat him with the same 
coldness and contempt and indifference that we show our 
Lord, we would not have a friend in the world. We would 
not be able to look ourself in the face with any respect. In 
a word, the crucifix, the passion of Christ, is the greatest 
motive in the world to stir up true sorrow for our sins. 

Since being sorry for our sins is the most important part 
of our weekly confessions, we should spend the greater part 
of our time of preparation for confession in stirring up this 
sorrow. The act of contrition, the act of sorrow that we make 
during the actual administration of the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance is merely an external sign to the confessor that we are 
sorry. The only way he has of judging our sorrow is by that 
act of contrition. He has to take our word that we mean it. 
It is an external sign to him that we are sorry. But if we 
wait to get into the confessional before we try to arouse our 
sorrow, then the distractions of listening to the absolution or 
thinking about what penance the priest has given us, and 
so on, make very poor circumstances in which to stir up real, 
true sorrow for our sins. Hence, the wisdom of being sorry 
before we enter the confessional, for it is the most important 
part of penance. Hence, the importance of asking Almighty 
God for the grace of sorrow while assisting at Mass on the 
morning of the day we go to confession. 

The true sorrow we arouse for our sins at examination 
time does not, of course, militate in any way against our 
thanking God for the fact that we are not much worse than 
we are, that we do not have worse things to confess than 
we haye. It recognizes that God’s grace and God's goodness 
alone have prevented us from falling even lower. If we are 
troubled and upset at seeing ourselves down, that upset is 
not from love of God; it is from love of self. If we really 
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knew ourselves as we are, if we were truly humble, instead 
of being surprised at seeing ourselves down, we would won- 
der how we were ever erect. 

The third act of the penitent after the examination of con- 
science and the stirring up of contrition for our sins is con- 
fession, the actual telling of our sins to the priest. In this, all 
God asks is that we be sincere, that we accuse ourselves as we 
know ourselves to be before Him, This can be done without 
difficulty if we exercise our faith and recall to whom it is 
that we are confessing our sins. We are confessing our sins 
to God, to our divine Lord, through His representative, the 
priest. We are confessing our sins to Christ who already 
knows them better than we do. He knows in what we are 
guilty. He knows our weakness; He knows our heart and 
He knows our record. We cannot deceive Him. It is so 
much easier to confess our sins if we keep in mind that we 
are speaking to our Divine Lord Himself who already knows 
our hearts and what we have done, and who has decreed that 
we humble ourselves by telling our sins to Him through the 
ears of one of his ministers. 

It helps, further, to remember that the priest, the repre- 
sentative of our Lord to whom we confess, does not know 
us, and that no matter whose confession he hears, he knows 
that there, but for the grace of God, goes he. He is a human 
being like his penitents. He does not know us and even if 
he did know us, he has the grace of office by which, once he 
walks out of the confessional, he can ignore whatever he 
has heard. The good Lord knows he has problems enough 
of his own without ing ours around with him. 

Furthermore, after his study of theology and human na- 
ture, and his years of in dealing with sinful hu- 
manity, after what he knows of his own heart and his own 
weakness, if we think that a “Johnny or Jenny-come-lately” 
like us is going to disclose a new kind of sin that will liter- 
ally knock him off his chair, we are very foolish. Yet, that is 
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the way the devil can work on us at times. So very often, 
he takes away peoples’ shame when he induces them to 


commit sin, then gives it back to them when it is time to 
confess it. Succumbing to that shame, they conceal its cause 
in confession and thus they make a very sad and tragic mis- 
take. 


Telling What We Are 


As a beneficial refinement of the confession of our venial 
sins, it is much better to reveal, not so much what we did, 
as what we are. So often, we say: “I was disobedient.” That 
is what we did, but do we ever tell why we were disobedi- 
ent? It could be for many reasons. We were proud; because 
we were arrogant; because we were moved habitually by 
human respect. Again, we might say, “I was uncharitable.” 
That is what we did, but what we are is, again, self-opin- 
ionated, attached to our own judgement, intolerant of any 
opposition. 

When we are confessing our venial sins thus, when we 
take the trouble to try to discover and to mention the cause, 
the root fault that underlies the surface rash, we produce a 
two-fold beneficial effect. First of all, we realize more viv- 
idly our sins and their intrinsic nature and evil and are thus 
more strongly motivated to avoid routine in confessing them 
and to struggle more courageously against them. By con- 
fessing the underlying causes of our external faults, we like- 
wise invite direction from the confessor who, seeing that we 
care enough about our own advancement to use some means 
to achieve it, is moved to interest himself and apply his ef- 
forts to the same end. 


What We Should Confess 


Haying treated of the manner of making actual confes- 
sion, the interesting question remains: What should we con- 
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fess? But even anterior to that, we should know what we 
must confess. That is, what do we have an obligation to 
confess? For our peace of mind, it should be recalled that 
all we have to confess, all that anybody has to confess, all 
that there is an obligation to confess is the number and kinds 
of mortal sins that one is certain he has committed. That 
is all! The only thing that we have an obligation to confess 
are mortal sins that we know with certainty we have com- 
mitted, along with their number and kind. 

Any youngster in catechism class knows that for mortal 
sin there must be present grievous matter, sufficient reflec- 
tion, and full consent of the will. We must be dealing with 
some act or omission gravely sinful; we must know what we 
are doing and do it ite its sinfulness, That is a mortal 
sin. Sins of that kind are all that we have an obligation to 
confess. Other kinds of sins we do not have to confess. We 
may; it is often well to; but we do not have to. 

Here, incidentally, a word of caution is in order, When it 
is said that mortal sin requires grievous matter, sufficient 
reflection or knowledge, and full consent of the will, the 
knowledge in question must be had at the time we commit 
the sin, not later. Suppose that five years ago we committed 
a sin, and at that time we did not know the act was sinful, 
or, at least, we did not think it was mortally sinful. Now, 
five years later we learn that what we did five years ago was, 
in fact, a mortal sin. Sometimes one concludes: “My, I did 
that, maybe several times, and I never told it in confession. 
Therefore, I have been making bad confessions all these 
years.” Then begins the big worry! But such worry is use- 
less and wrong. 

It is wrong for this reason. Any subsequent knowledge 
we acquire about an act that we did in the does not 
change at all what we thought about it at the past time, nor 
any guilt that was then incurred. If we did something yes- 
terday and we did not think it was a mortal sin, but tomor- 
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row we learn it was mortal, still, for us that particular act 
was not a mortal sin at the time we did it. On the other 
hand, if we did this something yesterday and we thought it 
was a mortal sin, but tomorrow we learn that it is not a mor- 
tal sin, then, for us it was a mortal sin at the time we did it. 
This is so because we are judged according to what we do 
with what we know. Hence, as we learn more and more 
about the spiritual life and the virtues, let us not foolishly 
stampede into worry and concern because of new things we 
learn about old things we did in the past. God judges us 
only on what we do with what we know. 

While on the subject of doubt, it is well to recall that 
doubtful sins are not matter for absolution. If we do not 
know whether we consented to such and such a sin, then, 
for us it is not a sin. We may, for peace of mind, confess 
such as a doubtful sin. For example, we can say: “I do 
not know whether I gave in to this, or whether I was fully 
voluntary in doing this, but I would like to confess it as it 
is before God.” We may do that, but we should never 
confess doubtful sin as certain, or by the same token, cer- 
tain sin as doubtful. 

Returning to the question of what we should confess, 
it is clear that all we have to confess are the number and 
kinds of mortal sins. But if, please God, we have no mortal 
sins to confess and want to receive sacramental absolution 
and the grace of the sacrament, we have to confess at least 
one venial sin. The reason is that the Sacrament of Penance is 
a judgement made on sin and can not, therefore, take 
place unless a sin is confessed. But, no doubt, every one 
of us, if we search our hearts and our reins sufficiently 
deep, can find at least one venial sin which can be matter 
for absolution and reception for the graces of the sacrament. 
The venial sin we confess can be of our present or past 
life, that is either already forgiven or not. 

Saint Vincent DePaul advises us never to confess more 
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than two venial sins or three at the most. The reason is 
the difficulty of having specific sorrow for, and making 
resolutions about, and being determined to avoid even 
that many in the future, Thus, he tells us to concentrate 
on two or three. It would be most difficult to have firm 
resolutions of amendment about long enumerations of venial 
sins, week after week. Furthermore, any venial sins for 
which we are truly sorry are forgiven in confession even if 
we do not confess them. 

Thus, among those two or three venial sins told in our 
weekly confession, we should mention those about which 
we took resolutions in our confession last week. Above all 
and before all, we should confess the sins of our predom- 
eee ee 
As mentioned in the chapter on the 
ats thon woaies iat ipgiet ok eiansltetne one acy 
confession, in fact the focal point of it, Whether it be am- 
bition, or pride, or sensitiveness, or whatever it might be, 
we should confess that sin each week along with its causes, 
trying to cut down the number of times, the number of 
occasions on which we fall into it. If last week we con- 
fessed that we fell eight times, we should resolve that with 
the help of God next week it be down to four. When next 
week comes, we might have to say seven or even nine 
times. No matter! At confession, we tell God we are sorry 
and take a new resolution for the following week, The 
grace of the absolution will str our resolution and 
give us additional help to keep it for the succeeding week. 

At the end of confession, we should always mention 
some sin of our past life. The reason is that we will thus 
= sufficient matter for confession. Secon x 

ee of humiliation. That it 
se rs =. salutary from the penitential viewpoint, we 
should pick out some sin of our past life that we might be 
ashamed or embarrassed or humiliated to tell. Such con- 
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fession is a good act of penance in itself, and at confession 
we are in the Sacrament of Penance the best place to do 
penance. 


Extraordinary Confession 


Before concluding these remarks on what we should 
confess, there remains a further aspect of the Sacrament 
of Penance that is frequently puzzling to neophytes in the 
spiritual life. Perhaps it can best be expressed in the im- 
mortal words of one modern postulant who, shortly after 
her entrance, floored her Mistress with this question: 
“What's the story on this extraordinary confession deal?” 
Well, the purpose of an extraordinary confessor being made 
available once every three months to religious women and 
certain other categories is, first of all, to give them an op- 
portunity to go to a different confessor who might not 
otherwise be available. It is not meant to provide an op- 
portunity for them to exercise their memory or to try to 
recall every sin they might have committed since their last 
extraordinary confession three months ago. 

Perhaps extraordinary confession can best be compared 
to a business man taking periodic inventory of his affairs. 
It is an occasion to step back and get an over-all view of 
ourselves, to see whether we have progressed or gone back- 
ward during the past three months. The way we discover 
that is not by trying to remember whether it was 159 or 
184 times we were uncharitable, or whether it was 136 or 
127 times that we were impatient, and so on. That is not 
the purpose of extraordinary confession. 

The important thing at extraordinary as at regular con- 
fession time is not so much to tell what we did but what 
we were. In our examen, we should ask ourselves: “How 
was I for the last three months? What were the important 
trends in my life? Did I tend to be progressively more 
moody? Or, was I getting progressively more impetuous, 
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or impatient? Or did I find myself becoming more and 
more critical and uncharitable over the past three months?” 
Thus we sketch our status in broad, bold strokes for our own 
information, first of all, and then for our confessor. Our 
chief aim should be to tell him what we were during the 
interval since the last extraordinary confession. 

The great spiritual advantage for us in this, besides the 
grace of the sacrament, is that we have a chance and a 
reminder to reset our compass again, particularly with re- 
gard to the resolutions we took in our annual retreat, Ex- 
traordinary confession is the time to check up again on the 
resolutions we made and wrote down at our annual retreat. 
We check to see how we are living up to those ideals we 
proposed to ourselves then, and where we have failed. 
It is a quarter-annual inventory, Thus, “this extraordinary 
confession deal,” is not at all meant to be a feat of memoriz- 


ing everything that we told in all the intervening con- 
fessions, but an attempt to tell the confessor what we were 
oyer the past three months. 


Thanksgiving after Confession 


After our confession, whether weekly or extraordinary, 
when we have left the confessional, we should never let 
it be said of us what our Divine Saviour was forced to say 
of the ten lepers: “Were not the ten made clean? . . . Has 
no one been found to return and give glory to God except 
this foreigner?” When our Divine Lord absolves us of 
our sins in the confessional, He does something far more 
wonderful than He did when He cleansed the lepers of 
their leprosy. That was merely a physical disease, whereas 
in confession something supernatural takes place—the for- 
giving of sins, a greater thing, says Saint Augustine, than 
the creation of the world. 

Our thanksgiving will consist, first of all, in devoutly 
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saying our penance. We must never forget that the simple 
little penance which the priest gives us has a value in rep- 
aration far exceeding what those same prayers would have 
if we merely chose to say them as a penance ourselves. 
When we say the imposed upon us by the priest 
in confession, the merits of the passion and death of Christ 
accompany it and plead with the Father for the remission 
of the temporal punishment due to our sins. There is tre- 
mendous reparatory value to those prayers because of the 
fact that they are assigned as penance in the Sacrament 
of Penance, 

After we have said our penance, continuing our thanks- 
giving, our minds will be occupied with thoughts of the 
goodness of God and of our desire not to sin again, and 
our determination to die to sin. For example, suppose 
we had deliberately offended in a cantankerous moment 
some one we loved very much, maybe one of our com- 
panions, Later, we repented of it and went to ask pardon, 
to say how sorry we were. Suppose she received us most 
graciously, told us to forget about it, that she would never 
think of it again, that she did not want us to think of it 
again, and that things were just as they always were 
between us. As we arose and left her presence, what do 
we suppose our thoughts would be? We would be think- 
ing of what a wonderful person she was, how good and 
how kind and how Christlike, and of how miserable we felt 
for having hurt her and offended her, and how we were 
going to make it our business to see that we never did such 
a thing again. 

When we sin, we offend Almighty God who loves us 
more than anyone in the world can possibly love us. We 
offend Him whom we want to love. Therefore, when He 
has forgiven us in confession, when He has told us to forget 
about it, not to think of it again, if we have any sensitivity, 
any love for Him at all, our thoughts will follow the same 
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back to the day of our confession. At that time 

this cross a special value to do away with the 
punishment due to our sins; a special value to 

for all the times that we have hurt others, for all 

that we have been unkind, for all the times we 
uncharitable, and inconsiderate, and thoughtless, 

ing in understanding. Whenever we have to bear fabian 
or adverse weather, or an ailment—headache, backache, or 
any sort of physical adversity, think that God, in our con- 


to do away with the t 
which will one day delay our seeing Him face to face until 
it is paid in full. 

Therefore, in our thanksgiving after confession, we should 


sufferings and loneliness and disaj 

of the coming week, We should offer them to God because 
He has given a special value to them as a result of the 
prayer which His Church prays for us in the Sacrament of 
Penance. If we do this, it will spell death to any such 
thing as routine in our weekly confessions. They will be- 
come a vital factor in our lives. We shall be aware, day 
after day, in our duty and in our community life, of the 
wonderful thing that has happened to us when we went 
to confession. We shall be constantly reminded that the 
goed neva to forgiving our sins in confession, puts 
a special bonus, so to speak, on whatever good we do, or 
of evil we bear by, remitting temporal punishment due to 
our sins. 


... For the Inerease of Grace 


Then he says, “May it be to you . . . for the increase of 
grace.” When we were absolved and received the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, we received a tremendous flow of sac- 
ramental grace into our souls, just as we do when we go 
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to Holy Communion. Remember that that is one of the 
effects of the Sacrament of Penance. It is not merely an 
eraser to clean off a blackboard; not merely a kind of 
laundry. It is a sacramental source of grace like Holy 
Communion and all of the sacraments, with its own proper 
effects, It is a way of supernatural growth, 

In addition to the increase of sanctifying grace, we re- 
ceive also particular sacramental graces of the Sacrament of 
Penance. These are actual graces to be sorry for our past 
sins, and the right to actual graces to avoid sin in the fu- 
ture. Every time we go to confession, we receive, so to 
speak, a spiritual battery charge, a new source of power 
to avoid or combat temptations in the future. We receive 
graces that we would not have received if we had not 
received that particular sacrament. 

Since, at each confession, God gives us a right to actual 
graces at the time of temptation, we should never, never 
miss an opportunity for weekly confession. We should 
regard it as unthinkable as sitting in chapel at Mass and 
not going to Holy Communion because we were too lazy 
to make the effort. Holy Communion is a sacrament and 
so is penance. Let us never miss an opportunity to receive 
that grace weekly at least. 

If, for any reason, there is no opportunity to get to con- 
fession one week, and we find ourselves two weeks away, 
by the end of that two weeks we are surprized perhaps, 
to find out how much more difficult it is to triumph over 
our faults; we become aware that we are slipping more 
and more easily. For that reason the code of Canon Law 
imposes an obligation on Religious to go to confession every 
week. This obligation does not bind them under the pain 
of sin each week, it being a directive law; but, nevertheless, 
it is the law that Religious should go to confession every 
week. 

Realizing the great source of grace that is the Sacrament 
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play, Murder in the Cathedral, “The last temptation is the 
greatest treason—to do the right thing for the wrong rea- 
son.” Purifying our intention can often spell the difference 
between worldly success and failure. 

Bearing cogent testimony to this thesis is a famous basket- 
ball playerr-who had been an outstanding star not only in 
prep school but throughout his college career. However, 
during his senior year, his performance began to fall off 
badly. He would shoot and miss one basket after another. 
Everyone was asking what the matter was with him; but 
no one seemed to know, least of all he himself. 

One day he was talking with one of the on the 
faculty at his university, trying to get at the root of his 
trouble, The priest ed him about every conceivable 
factor, every possible angle of his problem, They tried to 
discover any circumstances existing at the time of his 
slump that were not existing previously. 
put his finger on some- 


Finally, the priest, in his probing, 
thing that seemed significant. In recent months, the basket- 
ball player had started to keep steady company with a girl 
friend. At the more recent games, she had been sitting 
in the crowd in Madison Square Garden. He admitted, at 
last, to the priest and to himself, that everytime he got his 
hands on the ball he was thinking of his girl friend up in 


the stands; he was putting on a show for her benefit, try- 
ing to make a basket to please her. Consequently, he was 
tense; he was pressing, trying too hard; he was not his 
old self. 

The good priest recommended as a remedy that he try 
to purify his intention in playing basketball. Let his aim 
be to give glory to God through the use of his athletic talents 
and abilities rather than vainly to show off. “But, Father,” 
he said, “in the midst of the bedlam in Madison Square 
Garden at a big basketball game, how can I have time to 
purify my intention, or how can I think to keep it pure?” 
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After much discussion of the point, they agreed that he 
would try this: Everytime he got his hands on the ball and 
was going to shoot for the basket, just as he would let the 
ball go he would say, “For Thee!” That was all. It would 
take only an instant, “For Thee!” That would be enough 
to purify his motive and to tell God that he was shooting 
that basket for Him and for His honor and glory. 

Subsequent games proyed that to be the remedy which 
enabled him to overcome his motive of pride for which he 
was working before, and which was destroying his bas- 
ketball finesse. To achieve such worldly success, of course, 
is a poor motive for which to strive for purity of inten- 
tion, but it does show how, if we are working to please 
God alone, we do not strain inordinately for results. Conse- 
quently, we achieve better results than if we were pressing 
or tense as a result of trusting in ourselves instead of in 
God. 

However, the essential effect of purity of intention, or 
working to please God, in addition to glorifying Him and 
meriting for ourselves, is the peace that God intends us 
to have. It is that peace which results from right order, 
which comes from fulfilling the purpose of our existence 
by doing what we do to please and to glorify God. 


How to Tell that Our Intention Is Pure 


Since this is so, we might ask whether there are any 
ways by which we can know whether we have purity of 
intention. After all, it is very easy to deceive ourselves 
in this matter, We can say we are doing what we do for 
God, but are we, really? Is there any way we can tell 
for sure? Are there any signs by which we can confidently 
know that we're doing what we do to please God? 

Actually, there are, and very infallible signs, too. We 
can tell whether we are working to please God alone by 
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our attitude toward what we do, toward the results that 
we achieve, and toward the rewards or approval that we 
might get or not get from what we do. 


Our Attitude to What We Do 


First of all, our purity of intention can be gauged by our 
attitude to what we do, or what we are given to do. If 
we have purity of intention, if we are doing what we do 
to please God and not ourselves, then, obviously, we are 
indifferent to, and, in the final analysis, will have no pref- 
erence for this work or that work or the other work that 
Almighty God gives us to do. We are content whether 
He gives us this duty or that duty or the other duty. We 
want only to be sure that God wants us to do this par- 
ticular thing, and we can know that infallibly if it is part 
of the duties of our state in life, or if we have been assigned 
to it by superiors. Knowing that our task is God's will, 
we are deeply glad to do it with all our heart and strength. 
If we ask, “Why must I do that?” when told by superiors, 
we are far from simplicity and purity of intention, 

if our intention is truly pure, we put the very 
same effort into a fatiguing duty as we would into an easy 
duty; we put the same effort and enthusiasm and attention 
into an obscure, hidden, unglamorous duty as we would 
into an honorable duty, or one that would bring us praise 
and put us in the spotlight and cause admiration on the 
part of others. Or, if we had purity of intention, our en- 
thusiasm for any work would not be measured by personal 
pleasure or personal satisfaction or reward. 

While He was on this earth, our Divine Lord said, “My 
food is to do the will of him who sent me.” He has made 
here a very si choice of words. Food keeps us 
alive. We have to have food three time a day to be able 
to maintain ourselves. And what food is to our body, the 
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will of the Father was to the Son, His meat was to do the 
will of the Father. That should be our meat also, no mat- 
ter what position or duty we occupy. The meat of the 
Sister Portress, or the Brother Infirmarian, or the Sister in 
the habit room, or the Brother in the classroom, or in the 
ward of the hospital, is the same as the meat of the Superior 
General, the Provincial, or Novice Mistress, or Father- 
Rector, or anybody else in the community. The duty of 
each is the meat, the will of God for each of them. So, 
too, our duty, no matter what, should be our meat, should 
be the will of God for us. We should be as content in a 
lowly position as in a position of great responsibility. 

The only important information we need is this: Is what 
we are about to do God’s will? If it is, and we are doing 
it to please Him, then, it does not make any difference 
whether it is sweeping a floor, or giving a speech, or teach- 
ing a class. If we have purity of intention, we shall put 
the same effort and enthusiasm into each of them and glorify 
God as the angels do who veil their faces with their wings 
and sing, “Holy! Holy! Holy!” 

If we go about the obscure, or the hard, or the unro- 
mantic, or unwanted tasks with reluctance, like a slave 
beaten to the burden, then we can be sure we are not 
working to please God; we are working to please ourselves. 
We can know this from the fact that since we do not happen 
to be pleased in this instance, we are not working partic- 
ularly hard or with much enthusiasm. We are trying to get 
it done as quickly as we can, or leave as much of it undone 
as we can, So, there we have a test: How can we tell 
whether we are working to please ourselves or to please 
God? By our attitude to what we don't like to do, naturally 
speaking. 

Another test of purity of intention is our attitude toward 
the results we achieve in what we do, If we are working 
to please God, then we are not upset if what we are doing 
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But acting thus is far from humility. If we were truly 
humble, we would realize that we most probably deserve 
correction when we get it. Think of all the times we were 
deserving of correction and did not get it. Therefore even 
an undeserved correction helps pay off an unpaid debt of 
reparation. So humility demands that we do not have such 
a strange and distorted view of our own excellency that we 
think we are never in any way deserving of correction. If 
we are corrected and haye humility, we don’t get all broken 
up about the correction, and ery and feel sad and resentful. 

Humility is based on truth, and the truth is that those 
who correct us are simply doing their duty, They are doing 
what we, in fact, asked them to do when we came to the 
community. When we entered, we asked: “Will you show 
me how to be perfect? Will you guide me and form me into 
a truly spiritual person?” Since we asked the community to 
do that, humility demands that we do not resent it when 


they fulfill our request and do it for us. 


Three Attitudes Toward Humiliations 


Actually, there are several attitudes we can take toward 
humiliations which come to us unsought. We can rebel 
against them; or we can merely accept them; or we can ac- 
cept them cheerfully or even go looking for them. If we 
rebel against them, it is bad, because then we are rebelling 
against the will of God; we're rebelling against what God is 
sending us and what God wills to happen to us. Thus, we 
must struggle not to rebel against humiliations. We must at 
least accept them, that is, put up with them, take them with- 
out rebelling. If we do, it is good. We then have the least 
common denominator of a manifestation of the virtue of hu- 
mility, namely, to accept humiliations without resentment 
and without rebellion. 

Those who are better, the more advanced in the spiritual 
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life, not only accept humiliations, but they accept them 
cheerfully, because they thereby imitate our Divine Lord 
more closely, They are more like our Lord on the cross. 
They accept humiliations cheerfully, because thus they can 
participate more fully in His apostolate of salvation for the 
world; thus they can share more actively in His redemptive 
work. 

The good, then, put up with or accept humiliation; the 
better, the more advanced, are cheerful in the face of humili- 
ations. Finally, the best, the saints, go looking for humilia- 
tions. They seek out contradictions because they love the 
cross of Christ so much they want to seek it, rather than wait 
for it to come, so that more and more they may be co-re- 
deemers with Christ. 

But, at very least, we must strive to be good, that is, to ac- 
cept and put up with the humiliations we meet day by day. 
If, in our pride, we rebel against them, we are telling God 
that we don’t deserve what He is sending us. But that is not 
the truth and, therefore, we are not humble. 

Admittedly, it is a long, hard road to acquire facility in 
the virtue of humility. But it is a goal that will never be 
reached unless we start. Furthermore, there is no time like 
the present to begin to acquire this facility. If we ever think 
that we have reached it, and that we can rest on our oars, 
just recall this fact: if we can be humiliated, we still are not 
humble. 
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ondly, oyer and above that bond of mutual love that exists 
between them as Creator and creature, she was also the 
mother of God. Therefore, her slightest wish with God takes 
on the nature of a maternal command. God, who is her 
dutiful Son, is anxious to please His mother. 

Thus, she is the one who is able to help us in our yoca- 
tion; she is the one to whom we should turn in the trials of 
our vocation, because she, after God, has the most sincere 
interest in it. As a matter of fact, she is more vitally inter- 
ested in it than we are ourselves. Did she not stand on a hot 
hillside and was she not crowned queen of martyrs to help 
merit the grace of our vocation? So, if our Blessed Lady 
loves all mankind, she has a very special love for us in reli- 
gious life. 

Now, if Mary has any way in which she would want us to 
show our appreciation of her love for us, it would be that 
we model our lives on hers; that we become ever more con- 


scious of her; that we keep her with us and make our lives 
increasingly more like hers. 


Mary’s Life and Its Value 


Her whole life could be summed up in a few words of her 
Magnificat: “My soul magnifies the Lord.” She lived to 
glorify God. Her life was a life of union with God, of love 
for His glory, and zeal to do His will, She was consumed 
not only with union with God, but also by union with Christ, 
her Son, But the whole purpose and end of the life of Christ 
was to make His Father known, loved, and glorified. At the 
end of His life, at the last supper, He said, “I have glorified 
thee on earth . . . and now do thou, Father, glorify me.” 
Thus, just as our Lord lived to glorify the Father and lead 
others to do so, Mary also lived for the same reason. Mary 
and her Son, Christ, were one in glorifying the Father, in 
living for His glory. 
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Our lives as Religious are also for that same purpose, 
namely, to continue and carry on the work of our Blessed 
Lady and of her Divine Son, the work of living for God, 
glorifying the Father by living with our wills united to His 
will. We are chosen to carry out the very work that Mary 
and Christ did when they were on earth. 

But what did Mary do to glorify God? Did she found a 
religious community? Did she perform rigorous and extraor- 
dinary penances? Do we read of anything that our Blessed 
Lady did that we could not do? She washed the clothes, and 
fed her child, and swept the house and took care of it; she 
went to a wedding feast; she walked across the Jordan and 
about Judea, What did she do? She did nothing that we 
cannot do, 

But what made Mary’s work so valuable for glorifying God 
and meriting grace was the intention with which she did it. 
Whatever she did was done because it was what God wanted 
her to do at that moment. She did not complain; she did 
not rebel because she was not located in a more pleasant or 
more prominent city, or because she did not haye a prestige 
duty. She was not in the foreground at any time during all 
the public life of her Son; she was in the background; she 
was hidden. She came to the foreground only when it was 
time to undergo suffering and martyrdom on Calvary, Other- 
wise, she did nothing that we do not do every day of our 
lives. Yet, what she did glorified God like the work of no 
creature before or since because of the love with which she 
did it, because of the union of her will with God's will. Her 
every smallest deed glorified God because she did what God 
wanted, when He wanted it, in the best way she could to 
please Him. To this also we are called as Religious and con- 
secrated souls, namely, to live continually to give glory to 
God, to live with our wills united to the will of God. 

He sees to it that we have the means to do this at every 
moment. In calling us to the community, He guarantees to 
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city, she saw the divine plan, she saw God's message for her. 
Because she was united with God in prayer, she could see 
the supernatural beneath the natural in every contact with 
creatures, 

As prayer was Mary’s life, so, too, prayer is the warp and 
the woof of our life. As we pray our vocal prayers, what 
better way to be recollected than by having Mary kneeling 
in the pew beside us. Suppose our Blessed Lady were in the 
pew by our side today, as we were saying the Rosary, or as 
we say night prayers tonight. Imagine how we would be 
holding our beads, and how we would be looking out the 
corner of our eye to see the expression on her face, and to 


observe her interest in her prayers. How we would try to 
catch every nuance of her devotion! However, since this 
cannot be a physical reality, what a help it would be to keep 
our Blessed Lady kneeling beside us in spirit as we say our 
vocal prayers, our Rosary, our morning or night prayers. 


The same me would give us untold help with our 
meditation or mental prayer, which occupies such an impor- 
tant segment of our lives, If we ponder God's message, if 
we keep all those words in our heart that we think of in med- 
itation, keep them in our recollection during the course of 
the day, we, like Mary, shall see God and God’s hand in all 
the events of our lives. We'll see all the things that happen 
to us as part of God’s Providence and God's plan for us. 
Even the disagreeable things, and the hurtful things, we 
will see as Francis Thompson saw them, merely as the 
“shadow of His hand outstretched caressingly.” 


Mary and Our Spiritual Exercises 


Again, what more fruitful way could we make our daily 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament than in the y of our 
Blessed Lady? Imagine, as we go to visit the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, that she were taking us into the back room of her 
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little home in Nazareth and saying, “Sh! Don’t wake him. 
He is sleeping.” Look over the side of the crib at the Infant 
Jesus with her and say to Him in the tabernacle what we 
would say then. Or, let her take us to peek in through the 
back door of the carpenter shop as He works with Saint 
Joseph; or try to see Him through her eyes, or side by side 
with her as we catch a glimpse of Him when we turn a cor- 
ner in the Holy City during His public life. If we would 
only take her with us on our yisits to the Blessed Sacrament, 
how much more fruitful they would be. Ask her for the faith 
to see Him as truly in the Holy Eucharist as she saw Him 
on earth, and as she was able to see Him in the Blessed Sac- 
rament at the Mass of Saint John after His Ascension. Ask 
her to obtain for us that Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament be 
our consolation as He was her consolation after He ascended 
into heaven. 

Our examens can also be helped by making them in com- 
pany with Mary. At that time, we should ask her for the 
grace we need to know our faults, the grace we need to see 
the mistakes we have made, and particularly, the grace we 
need to overcome our faults and to persevere in our resolu- 
tions. She is our mother, and we know how a mother would 
be interested in her child's struggle to be better—struggles 
to overcome some bad habit or habits. We know how she 
would sympathize and try to do everything she could to 
help her child improve. If any mother would do all that, 
how much more will not our mother Mary do? 

As we listen to the readings each day, whether in the re- 
fectory or at the community reading in common, what a help 
it would be to think of the childhood of our Blessed Lady 
spent in the Temple after her presentation, We do not know 
for certain whether our Blessed Lady ever knew how to read 
or write, but we are told that she probably did not because 
Jewish girls at that time were not instructed in those arts. 
In spite of this, she was saturated with a knowledge of the 
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